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Social Capital and Environmental Social Action 

Communities, in order to resolve collective problems and 
promote the well being of their members, have the ability to draw 
upon the strength of social networks and engage in effective collective 
action. The dominant concept of social capital serves as a framework 
for understanding the mechanisms through which positive social 
change, be it economic development, better schools, responsive 
government, or improved quality of life, is affected. Social capital, as 
a general concept, can be viewed as potential energy stored in formal 
and informal networks of civic engagement available for personal or 
community advancement. Social relations such as the norms and 
networks ingrained in associations, sports clubs, and cooperatives can 
be harnessed to facilitate production of other forms of capital. 
Interactions through such networks enable people to commit 
themselves to each other and the community, and to create an 
atmosphere of trust, mutual obligation and cooperation. Cooperation 
among members for the mutual benefit of the community can be seen 
as social capital in action. 

The concept of social capital has been applied to many studies 
on improving academic achievement (Bourdieu, 1986, Coleman 1988, 
1990, Coleman & Hoffer 1987, Valenzuela and Dornbush, 1994 ), 
understanding different rates of economic growth and development 


(Fukuyama, 1995; Portes and Sensenbrenner, 1993; Flora, 1998), and 


even in explaining geographic variations in mortality and morbidity 
(Kawachi et al. 1997, Putnam, 2000). Social Capital has also entered 
policy debates in both developed and developing countries (Beall, 
1997; Foley & Edwards, 1997; Levi 1996). One subject upon which 
fewer studies have been done is that of the role of social capital in 
community-level collective action (Foley and Edwards 1996, Minkoff 
1997, Molinas, 1998). In cooperating to improve or protect 
community environmental conditions, individuals can tap into the 
same networks of reciprocity and trust that have been indicated as 
crucial for success in studies on education and economic 
development. In the case of community opposition to a locally 
unwanted land use, social capital theory has the capability to 
illuminate the bridging and bonding networks at play in collective 
action. 

The objectives of this paper are to explore the concepts of social 
capital as they apply to the study of a community organized against a 
locally unwanted environmental land use. First, a thorough literature 
review will focus on the development and applications of social capital 
theory, as well as a discussion of the problems and criticisms of the 
dominant concept of social capital. Second, this paper will present a 
brief overview of issues and actors involved in an anti-chemical 
weapons incinerator movement in Alabama. The development of this 


movement from a loose coalition of concerned local residents to a 


sophisticated grassroots organization linked to similar organizations 
across the United States will be discussed. Lastly, this paper will 
discuss the concepts of social capital as they relate to local anti- 
incinerator collective action, and explore whether social capital is a 
useful concept in understanding environmental community 


development efforts. 


Social Capital 

The study of social capital seems to have a longer history that 
the actual term. Though contemporary authors on social capital 
seldom directly point to Alexis de Tocqueville as a primary source of 
inspiration in the development of social capital theory (Whittington, 
1998), his emphasis on civil associations among citizens as a necessity 
for good government is echoed in the work of Putnam. Civic 
associations, essential in generating democratic norms among 
citizens, were to Tocqueville what made American democracy work. 
Putnam in turn used data indicating the difference in levels of civic 
associations between northern and southern Italy to explain the 
differences in economic well being of the two regions (1993). 
MacGillivray and Walker also cite Burke and Weber as intellectual 
predecessors of social capital theorists, as they emphasized the link 
between private and public life (M& W from blueSCbook). Paxton 


asserts that “concern about a decline in community is a recurring 


theme in classical and contemporary sociology”, and that current 
concerns over declining social capital mirror the works of Tonnies and 
Simmel (Paxton, 1999). Tonnies, using the terms gemeinschaft and 
gesellschaft, speaks of a shift in society from where solidarity in 
communities is built through intensive daily contact between people, 
to where people organize by looser secondary relations. Tonnies 
concern over the shift in society from rural to urban was rooted in his 
perception that this shift was marking a decline in social cohesion. 
Simmel’s writing on gratitude and social cohesion reflects a common 
theme in modern social capital theory, that of reciprocity. To Simmel, 
gratitude is one of the most powerful forces for social cohesion. The 
gratitude Simmel speaks of reinforces relationships between the giver 
and receiver of a gift, favor or service and provides a framework for 
further reciprocity transactions. 

L.J. Hanifan is often cited as the person who first coined the 
phrase, social capital (MacGillivray & Walker, 2000; White, 2002). In 
his book, The Community Center, Hanifan devotes a chapter to 
developing the concept of social capital and illustrating how it applies 
to the betterment of communities. In a figurative sense, social capital 
is related to that of traditional capital, where social capital is to the 
community or “social corporation” as economic capital is to the 
business corporation. To Hanifan, social capital is that in life which, 


while not being a tangible substance, matters most in the “daily lives 


of people; namely, good will, fellowship, sympathy, and social 
intercourse among the individuals and families that make up a social 
unit” (1920:p.78). Foreshadowing the work of modern social capital 
theorists, Hanifan sees social capital accumulation occur in 
everything from daily greetings to gatherings such as community 
picnics, entertainments, and clubs. Once accumulated, social capital 
can be harnessed and directed for the benefit of the community in 
terms of education, recreation, morality and general community 
welfare. While social capital did not become a mainstream concept 
for another 70 years, Hanifan’s explicit description is reflected in the 
works of the three major modern contributors to the theory; Bourdieu, 
Coleman, and Putnam. His focus on the educational benefits of social 
capital also foreshadowed contemporary uses of social capital theory 
to understand differences in educational attainment. 

In the book, The Death and Life of Great American Cities (1961), 
Jane Jacobs resurrected the term social capital. Her usage of the 
term social capital was the first to introduce networks as the 
fundamental structure upon which social capital is built. To Jacobs, 
“neighborhood networks” are the city’s irreplaceable social capital as 
these networks allow citizens of a neighborhood to work as a unit 
(Jacobs, 1961:138). To Jacobs, the ability of neighborhoods to work as 
a unit in turn facilitates a form of self-governing within the larger 


structure of a big city. Jacobs pointed to ethnically homogenous 


boroughs for their high level of social capital and noted that in these 
neighborhoods, people often worked together for the common good, 
be it through PTAs, civic clubs, businessman’s associations, or 
churches. For Jacobs, social capital is said to accumulate “slowly and 
chancily” through these neighborhood connections. Trust, to Jacobs is 
at the heart of social networks, and the absence of trust is “disastrous 
to city streets” (Jacobs, 1961:67). Though Jacobs only briefly touches 
upon inter-neighborhood networks, she does note that neighborhood 
leaders often enlarge their local public life beyond the neighborhood 
allowing “hop-skip” links between neighborhoods (Jacobs, 1961:136). 
Though not specifically creating the terms, Jacobs in noting the intra- 
versus inter-networking that combine to form effective cities, exposed 
what was later termed as bridging versus bonding social capital. 
Though Hanifan and Jacobs were shown to have used the term 
social capital, their usage was singular and not directly associated 
with the development of the theory. Social capital theory has been 
developed and operationalized largely over the past twenty-five years 
(Loury, 1977; Bourdieu, 1977, 1986; Coleman, 1988; Putnam, 1993, 
1995; Portes and Sensenbrenner 1993; Fukuyama 1995). Three 
authors have played particularly significant roles in the development 
of this theory; Pierre Bourdieu, James Coleman, and Robert Putnam 


(Paxton 1999, Schuller et al. 2000). In the following section the works 


of these three authors will be examined to trace the emergence of 


social capital as a working theory. 


Social Capital comes to life: Bourdieu, Coleman, and Putnam 
Pierre Bourdieu was the first social scientist to formulate a 

coherent and workable concept of social capital. Bourdieu’s works 
before the 1980s tended to theorize other forms of capital beyond the 
traditional Marxian economic capital (__+), but gave social capital an 
inferior status to that of cultural, symbolic, linguistic, and scholastic 
capitals. Bourdieu in his 1986 article, the Forms of Capital, posited a 
singular capital “which can present itself in three fundamental guises” 
(Bourdieu 1986), economic, cultural, and social (p.243). Economic 
capital alone, Bourdieu felt, was insufficient in explaining differences 
between classes in educational attainment. Social capital is defined 
by Bourdieu as “the aggregate of the actual or potential resources 
which are linked to possession of a durable network of more or less 
institutionalized relationships of mutual acquaintance and recognition 
-or in other words, to membership of a group - which provides each of 
its members with the backing of the collectively owned capital” 
(Bourdieu 1986). To Bourdieu then, the level of social capital 
available to an individual depends on the size of one’s interpersonal 
networks and the amount of capital possessed by those to whom the 


individual is connected (p.249). Social capital is then a collective 


asset held by members of a specific group for both individual and 
collective benefit. 

In keeping with capital theory, Bourdieu stated that the network 
of relationships constituting social capital “is the product of 
investment strategies, individual or collective, consciously or 
unconsciously aimed at establishing or reproducing social 
relationships that are directly usable in the short or long term” 
(p.249). In other words, social networks are formed through 
investment strategies rather than coming into existence naturally. 
While this investment perspective does not seem to include familial 
networks, Bourdieu does state that “durable obligations subjectively 
felt (feelings of gratitude, respect, friendship etc.)” are those that 
provide access to social capital (p.250). Bourdieu, following a 
Marxian concern with the concentration of capital in class-divided 
societies, adopted a critical position by addressing issues of unequal 
power and conflicting interests between classes. Unequal access to 
capital in all three forms is explains the differentiations in society 
(Bourdieu 1986, Flap 1991). Individuals in the dominant class, by 
effectively mobilizing their social networks, can reinforce and 
reproduce privileged groups holding access to a large volume of 
capital; social, cultural, and economic. 

James S. Coleman, the first English-speaking author to explore 


social capital as a theory, like Bourdieu, firmly links the concept of 


social capital with that of economic capital. Like economic capital, 
social capital to Coleman is instrumental in facilitating the flow of 
goods ands services to individuals and groups. Coleman however 
differs from Bourdieu in that he sees social capital creation as a 
largely unintentional process arising from activities intended for other 
purposes, and that social capital is more of a Durkheimian public good 
than a Marxian privileged good. Coleman states that social capital 
“is defined by its function...with two elements in common: they all 
consist of some aspect of social structure and they facilitate certain 
actions of actors (whether personal or corporate) within the 
structure” (Coleman 1988: 98). 

Coleman’s 1994 book, Foundations of Social Theory, built upon 
his 1988 article “Social Capital in the Creation of Human Capital”. 
Coleman (1994) stated that interpersonal relations have value to the 
actors involved because these relations can be used as resources to 
take effective action and achieve desired ends. These resources 
available from social capital can be shaped by matters such as: “The 
general level of trustworthiness that leads obligations to be repaid, 
the actual needs that persons have for help, the existence of other 
sources of aid (such as government welfare services), the degree of 
affluence, cultural differences in the tendency to lend aid and ask for 
aid, the degree of closure of social networks, the logistics of social 


contracts and other factors (Coleman 1994:306). By identifying 


several aspects of social capital, Coleman described what it is about 
networks that constitute useful capital resources for individuals. 
These aspects included norms and effective sanctions, authority 
relations, trust, obligation and expectations, appropriable social 
organization, intentional organization, and information potential. 
Robert Putnam, well known for his introduction of social capital 
into mainstream political and social discourse, shared with Bourdieu 
and Coleman the concept of three forms of capital; physical, human 
and social. Where Coleman and Bourdieu focused primarily on the 
role of social capital in individual and family economic and 
educational achievement, Robert Putnam first explored the nature of 
social capital at the community level (1993: Making Democracy 
Work). In this respect, Putnam differs from Bourdieu and Coleman in 
that he sees social capital more as a tool of production for public 
goods such as a spirit of cooperation, than as something instrumental 
in the flow of goods and services to particular individuals and groups. 
Putnam’s definition of social capital as “the features of social 
organization, such as networks, norms and social trust that facilitate 
coordination and cooperation for mutual benefit” (1995:p.67) shows a 
community level focus and seems to suggest that social capital 
operates on a level above the individual. His definition also opens up 


a channel for measuring social capital. 


In his 1993 study of community organizations in Italy entitled 
Making Democracy Work, Putnam suggests that political regions with 
a strong and varied range of voluntary citizen activities are likely to 
develop more rapidly economically than regions where social capital 
is lower. In studying the abilities and effectiveness of Italian regional 
governments in satisfying their constituents, Putnam stated that the 
presence of voluntary associations was the deciding factor in the 
success or failure of a region. Putnam created a “Civic Community 
Index” for each region taking into account factors such as community 
organizational density, newspaper readership, and voter turnout. 
Building upon his work in Italy, Putnam turned his attention to the 
United States in an article, then a book entitled Bowling Alone. 
Putnam’s Social Capital Index uses fourteen indicators including, 
most of which measure participation in organized forms of voluntary 
activities. Other indicators includes measures of generalized trust, 
and measures of sociability. 

Because of his emphasis on associations as indicators for the 
presence of a civic culture, Putnam has been labeled as a Neo- 
Tocquevillian (Foley & Edwards, 1996). Putnam’s 
conceptualization of social capital has generated significant political 
interest from governments and world organizations, and his emphasis 
on trust, reciprocity and sociability forms a basis for debate on social 


capital. While Bourdieu’s critical concept of social capital has not 


entered mainstream social capital debate, Coleman and Putnam’s 
more functionalist approach has fostered a large body of debate. In 
the following pages, I will divide the literature on social capital into to 
two sections following the conception of social capital as having two 
primary components, objective associations between people 
(networks) and subjective, emotional ties of trust which lead to 


reciprocity (Paxton, 1999). 


Social Capital is objectively measured in relations 

Social capital consists of resources embedded in the social 
structure and social relations between actors rather than in actors 
themselves (human capital) or in physical implements of production 
(physical capital) (Bourdieu 1986; Coleman 1988, Lin 1999). As 
Portes (1998) observes, “wheras economic capital is in peoples bank 
accounts and human capital is inside their heads, social capital 
inheres in the structure of their relationships”. When social capital is 
manifest in a community, it resides in the networks between 
individuals; networks of trust, reciprocity, and reputation (Fukuyama 
1995 ,Putnam 1995, 2000, Coleman 1988). As social capital resides in 
these relations or networks, it is the pattern of ties between actors 
that becomes useful in seeing how social structures enhance or limit 


access to social capital. Burt (1992), states that the strategic position 


of the individual within a network determines the nature and amount 
of social capital available. The variance in the nature of relationships 
has been defined using competing phrases, but these phrases often 
mean the same thing. The group identity-creating relationships that 
develop among similar individuals and groups have been called 
bonding social capital, horizontal social capital, intra-community ties, 
or integration. Bonding social capital tends to bring closer together 
people who already know each other (Gittell & Vidal 1998). 
Relationships that develop among dissimilar individuals and groups 
throughout the larger social system create “weak ties” also known as 
bridging social capital, vertical social capital, extra-community ties, or 
linkages. These relationships, though less concrete and durable 
bring together people who previously did not know each other (Gittell 
& Vidal 1998). For the purpose of clarity I will bundle the similar 
terms into a discussion of what Gittell and Vidal (1998) termed 
bonding social capital and bridging social capital. 

Social capital derived from integration has been studied in the 
functioning of closely knit immigrant and ethnic communities, the 
cohesiveness of urban gangs, and the effectiveness of neighborhood- 
level community actions. Coleman’s example of Jewish diamond 
traders in New York served as an example of how a high level of 
integration due to shared ethnicity and religion facilitates a level of 


trust allowing the diamond traders to more efficiently run their 


businesses without burdensome contracts and legal activities (1997). 
Transaction costs, in both time and dollars, are much lower in 
societies with strong networks of social capital. The threat of being 
excluded from the tight knit community serves to enforce codes of 
behavior and lower the risk of malfeasance. Zhou and Bankston 
discuss the role of community integration in positively affecting 
acquisition of human capital (education) among Vietnamese 
immigrants in New Orleans (1996). Because of the high level of 
integration of the members of the Vietnamese community, academic 
performance of Vietnamese schoolchildren was seen by the 
community not only as reflecting the family of the child but also asa 
reflection on the community as a whole. 

Integration allows the formation of a group identity and fosters 
a degree of Simmel’s gemeinschaft for the well-integrated group. 
Repeated interactions and the establishment of reputation bonds 
together the members of acommunity. Portes and Sensenbrenner 
(1993), using the example of immigrant communities, propose that 
social capital is high in groups with distinct cultural and physical 
characteristics. These distinct characteristics define the group to the 
larger society and lower the probability of entry into the group and 
exit from the group. Integrating social capital can also be high in 
groups suffering a significant degree of discrimination and lacking 


other avenues for social and economic opportunity. High levels of 


integration can be positive in that members of the oppressed group 
have access to privileged information and capital within the 
community. This integration helps to mitigate the social 
discrimination. Bonding social capital, personal and direct, gives 
community members the support necessary to “get by” and cope with 
life challenges from flat tires to divorces (Briggs 1997, Astone et al 
1999). 

On the other end of the integration scale from the tightly-knit 
social circles are the individuals with very few relationships or social 
networks. The loners, be they recent immigrants with no ethnic 
support group or recluses who eschew associations, are examples of 
those with little access to bonding social capital. Because social 
capital is framed as a “collective asset” shared by members of a 
defined group, those with few associational connections such as those 
to family, church, or club, are not integrated into any local community 
and therefore lack access to collective assets. 

The concept of bridging social capital is simplified by Woolcock 
as “the connections to people who are not like you” (Woolcock 2002). 
Though labeled weaker than bonding social capital, bridging social 
capital has been said to be the most important of the two in terms of 
giving access to other forms of capital (Narayan, 1999, Putnam 2000; 
Granovetter 1982). Since stronger ties within a social circle can be 


characterized by intimacy, intensity, acknowledged obligations, and 


specific reciprocity, individuals may need to extend beyond their own 
social circle to access information new to them. Bridging social 
capital creates links between groups, opens up opportunities to those 
belonging to less powerful groups and fosters the an inclusive sense 
of community rather than a bounded sense. Simmel (1955) and 
Merton (1968) touch upon the bridging nature of associations beyond 
one’s own social circle when they discuss the autonomy generated by 
conflicting affiliations. Bridging social capital, in effect, fosters 
diversity. 

Weak, bridging ties are the most important because they these 
ties effectively extend networks, and therefore cooperation, 
throughout society (Granovetter 1973, Warner et al 1999, Onyx & 
Bullen 2000; Putnam 2000). Bridging social capital, because it 
creates links between groups and the larger society, seems to be at 
the heart of the Tocquevillian focus on civic society. Voluntary 
associations, from bowling leagues to special interest groups, do not 
attract members by geographic, ethnic, or gender attributes, but 
rather by shared interests. It is in these weak and sometimes 
temporal associations that members are exposed to others who have 
access to different ideas, outlooks, and opinions. Members of these 
weak associations each bring a different set of social capital resources 
to the group. Because bridging social capital opens up lines of 


communication between people who would otherwise have no avenue 


for interaction, Putnam likens it to a “sociological WD-40” where 
multilateral behavior can be fostered (2000). 

In terms of facilitating access to other forms of capital, bridging 
social capital provides individuals access to a wider range of networks 
upon which to draw resources. The earliest and most widely known 
study is Granovetter's (1982) demonstration that white-collar workers 
find better jobs faster through weak ties that bridge otherwise 
disconnected social groups. Lin (2001) defines a social bridge as a 
“linkage between two individual actors in a social network, the 
absence of which would cause the breakup of a cluster into two 
separate clusters.” In this sense, the bridge is the sole link between 
two separate sets of actors and two separate sets of resources 
embedded in relations. This structural concept of bridging social 
capital allows for consideration of location within a network to be 
considered. Burt (1992) explored the notion of a social bridge in his 
theory of the structural hole. A structural hole is “the seperation 
between nonredundant contacts” where two otherwise isolated social 
networks are bridged. Those who constitute bridges between groups 
have the best access to the social capital of both groups. 

In cases where bridging social capital is limited or nonexistent, 
resources available through networks are limited to one’s horizontal 
ties. Religious sects that, in order to maintain an exclusive identity, 


set themselves apart from the rest of society can be seen as a case 


where bridging social capital is deliberately restricted. In other 
cases, bridging social capital may not be willingly eschewed. 
Woolcock & Narayan (1999) use the example of poor, isolated 
villagers as having low bridging social capital due to their lack of 
personal or institutional contacts beyond the remote village. 

Despite the differences in scope, bridging and bonding social 
capital are not an either/or proposition. The degrees to which an 
individual possesses both determines the type and degree of 
embedded resources available. Putnam uses the example of the 
Knights of Columbus being created to bridge cleavages among 
different ethnic communities while bonding on religious and gender 
lines (Putnam 2000). In that effect, networks can be viewed as being 
on a continuum where they can be evaluated by the degrees to which 
they bond and/or bridge groups and individuals. By considering both 
bridging and bonding networks, it is possible to escape the one- 
dimensional analysis of only bonding links or only bridging links and 
use a two dimensional framework for evaluating social capital at the 
community level (Woolcock & Narayan 1999). 

In terms of social capital theory, consideration of both bridging 
and bonding networks is neecessary to avoid making tautological 
claims regarding the efficacy of social capital. (Woolcock 1998). 
Without a distinction between bridging and bonding networks, an 


argument could be put forward that successful groups are 


distinguished solely by their dense community ties. Urban gangs, 
while having dense bonding social capital, lack the bridging links that 
would integrate them into considering the negative effect of their 


actions on the larger community. 


The subjective basis of Social capital is trust and reciprocity 
Social capital requires more than just networks of association. 
Paxton’s conception of social capital as having a subjective component 
of trust is shared by Coleman (1990), Putnam (1993, 2000), and 
Fukuyama (1995). A society with a high level of social capital in the 
form of trusting associations between people is more likely to have a 
vibrant civic life associated with political democracy than is a society 
where there is a distrust of people in general (Putnam, 2000). 
Fukuyama, in the book Trust, argues for the economic importance of 
trust, saying that “a nation’s well-being, as well as its ability to 
compete, is conditioned by a single, pervasive, cultural characteristic: 
the level of trust in the society” (1995). He goes on to define trust as 
“the expectation that arises within a community of regular, honest 
and cooperative behavior, based on commonly shared norms, on the 
part of other members of the community” (1995). Coleman considers 
trust and trustworthiness to be essential in forming social capital, 
which "comes about through changes in the relations among persons 


that facilitate action. ... For example, a group within which there is 


extensive trustworthiness and extensive trust is able to accomplish 
much more than a comparable group without that trustworthiness and 
trust”. Misztal (1996) proposes that trust serves three functions: it 
promotes social stability, social cohesion, and collaboration. When 
members of a group can have faith that other members will 
subordinate their individual interests to those of the group, it 
reinforces the group identity and facilitates cooperation toward 
mutual benefit, at both micro and macro levels of society. Newton 
highlights the necessity of trust in a simpler fashion saying that 
“ordinary daily life involves so many small risks that it is impossible to 
manage without some trust in fellow citizens” (1997). Though it may 
be phrased differently, network ties alone are not sufficient for social 
capital formation, they must also be of the positive and trusting type. 
Trust, as it relates to social capital, can be divided into what has 
been termed “thick” trust and “thin trust” (Putnam 2000). The basis 
of this division is along the gemeinschaft / gesellschaft networks of 
Simmel and in the forms of reciprocity developed; specific or general. 
The divide also seems to coincide with bonding networks operating on 
thick trust and bridging networks of thin trust. Thick trust is 
developed by repeated face-to-face interactions among people often of 
the same class, neighborhood, or ethnic background (Newton, 1997). 
This form of thick trust is specific in that a particular person or closed 


set of people are trusted and obligations do not extend beyond the 


closed set of actors. The cooperation stemming from individual-level 
forms of thick trust leads to specific obligations and expectations of 
specific reciprocity (Coleman 1988, Paxton 1999, Putnam 2000). 
Reciprocity is enforced by the close networks ability to exercise strict 
social sanctions (Newton 1997, Torsvik 2000). “Free riding”, 
described by Fukuyama (1995) as the act of an individual to benefit 
from the public good, in this case social capital, while shirking his 
part of the burden is unlikely when the reputation of the individual is 
based on specific obligations. The individual gains possible from an 
instance of dishonesty is not worth the reputation that has been 
cultivated over a long period of time and will likely prove valuable in 
the future (Putnam 2000). Much like the exapmple of excessive 
bonding social capital, excessive thick trust may be detrimental to a 
society by creating distrust of those considered outsiders of the closed 
group (Mizstal 2001). 

Thin trust, the product of broad networks of civic engagement, 
is what the social capital of modern societies is based upon (Newton 
1997, Paxton 1999, Putnam 2000). Rather than having trust in a 
specific actor within a closed network, thin trust depends on the 
feelings of trustworthiness of a generalized other who one does not 
know (Putnam 2000). In broad, overlapping bridging networks where 
thin trust is found, members cannot rely on the availability of close 


community sanctions to enforce reciprocity. Generalized thin trust 


therefore sets up individuals for being exploited by free riders. This is 
why authors from Tocqueville to Putnam have stressed that the 
amount of voluntary associations are so important to a Civic society. 
The denser and more active the social fabric of a community becomes, 
the more effective it becomes in transmitting and sustaining 
reputations. 

Thin trust, like bridging networks work to extend social capital 
beyond similar individuals, works to extend trust beyond the list of 
people an actor knows personally. This makes possible a broader 
level of cooperation for a broader public good by allowing the 
formation of collective identities (Minkoff 1997). In the case of the 
Chemical Weapons Working Group, anti-incinerator groups from 
around the US, each focusing on resisting incinerators in their 
locality, agreed to place trust in one another by pledging to “speak 
with one voice” against chemical weapons incineration in general 
rather than using resources to influence decisions on which proposed 
incinerator locations were more appropriate than others. 

The sense of obligation from an individual feels when they 
benefit from social capital derived from belonging to voluntary 
associations is not formal or specific; it is “an internalized result of 
the process of socialization” (Fukuyama 1995). By being socialized 
into a broader mix of individuals and groups, the individual learns to 


put trust in people in a general sense rather than in specific people 


(Putnam 1993, 2000). A favor done for someone with whom an 
individual does not have direct acquaintance, such as giving 
assistance to a stranded motorist, is not done with the expectation of 
specific reciprocity, but with a sense that “someone would do the 
same thing were I the stranded motorist”. Measures of trust in the 
generalized other are common in social capital analysis (Putnam 
1993, Paxton 1999) and are formed around questions measuring 
agreement with statements such as “most people are trustworthy”. 
Analyses of the generalized trust component of social capital in the 
United States have shown a steady decline over the past 50 years 


(Putnam 2000; Misztal 2001). 


The realization of Social Capital is in a civil society 
When a community is rich with networks of voluntary 

associations, there is a framework upon which cooperation for 
common goals may be based (Putnam 1995, 2000). High levels of 
generalized trust and bridging networks fulfill both the emotional and 
objective requirements for social capital to be used to the benefit the 
community (Paxton 1999). When the shared goal is improving or 
supporting education, communities blessed with high social capital 
can form an association such as the PTA to offer an organizational 
avenue for interested community members to participate. In other 


cases where a shared objective is agreed upon, interested individuals 


in communities where social capital is strong can tap into the 
resources stored in their networks of association to work together for 
positive change. Associations operating in a civil society have the 
ability to mobilize citizens on behalf of public causes and to articulate 
just demands on government. 

Putnam (1993) argues that social capital, in the form of a 
dense network of associations, is the key ingredient to creating and 
maintaining a successful democratic government. To Putnam, the 
acquisition of civic skills such as compromise, reciprocity, tolerance 
and moderation is nurtured in apolitical associations that bridge 
people of differing political and social divides. By enhancing citizens' 
preferences for collective benefits over individual interests, social 
capital transforms the thoughts of the 'I' into the 'we' (Putnam 2000). 
This transformation in turn encourages the articulation of demands on 
government that are to everyone's benefit rather than helping some 
members of society at the expense of others. 

People who are engaged in their community show the desire to 
participate, and the networks of association serve to connect the 
individual to activities where cooperation is possible. Collective 
action, though initially depending upon existing social networks can 
also foster the development of new associations. When individuals 
from a community form a group with a specific purpose, such as 


opposition to incinerator siting, a new network is formed where face- 


to-face interactions give the members a distinct collective identity. 
The amount of social capital accessible by the group is dependent 
upon how many bridging connections each member of the new group 
occupies. 

The Tocquevillian orientation on civil society sees the networks 
of civic engagement that “cut across social cleavages” as having a 
direct, positive effect for the governance of a nation in that the 
networks serve to school their members in being good citizens and 
they “help participants solve the dilemmas of collective action” 
(Putnam 1993). Putnam (2000) argues that in order for voluntary 
association membership to result in social capital formation, the kind 
of participation required of members in the group must be active and 
involved. National organizations that require nothing of their 
members beyond financial support are dismissed as irrelevant to the 
formation of trusting networks, and therefore not helpful in fostering 
civil society. Social movements with grassroots involvement both 
embody and produce social capital, but those without the grassroots 
provide no assurance of community-based action (Putnam 2000). 

Foley and Edwards (1996) explored the emphasis on civil 
society in social capital theory and argue that the role of civic 
associations on democracy may also be emphasized for the role some 
associations have in resisting governmental authority. This 


orientation allows for political associations and social movements to 


be considered for their contribution to social capital and civic society. 
Politically oriented civic associations can function as a counterweight 
to the power of the democratic or authoritarian state, even if their 
actions are as likely to cause divisions within society as to bridge 
them (Minkoff 1997). Because of the absence of network formation 
in and the generation of societal conflict by national organizations, 
civil society proponents like Putnam have pointed to the growth of 
politically-oriented national level “mail order” groups as an indicator 
of disconnectedness in society (2000). As Putnam (1995) suggests, 
“The bond between any two members of the Sierra Club is less like 
the bond between any two members of a gardening club and more like 
the bond between any two Red Sox fans (or perhaps any two devoted 
Honda owners): they root for the same team and they share some of 
the same interests, but they are unaware of each other's existence. 
Their ties, in short, are to common symbols, common leaders, and 
perhaps common ideals, but not to one another”. 

While the high profile national environmental organizations 
such as the Sierra Club do fall into Putnam’s “mail-order” category of 
association, their dominance on the national environmental stage 
masks the emergence and growth of grassroots environmental 
organizations (Foley and Edwards 1996). To assess the capacity of 
the environmental movement to promote “civic engagement” by 


focusing solely on national level organizations ignores the efforts and 


effects of the groups that can form around a local land-use issue. In 
the case of opposition to chemical weapons incineration at the 
Anniston Army Depot, one of the grassroots groups involved in 
opposing an incinerator facility, the Environmental Justice Task Force 
(EJTF), is an offshoot of the Alabama Chapter of the Sierra Club. 
While the national membership of the Sierra Club may not be aware 
of each others existence, their weak solidarity and group identity as 
environmentalists has allowed for the use of national level resources 
in the facilitation of a grassroots group. Three other associations 
have formed around community and regional efforts to resist chemical 
weapons incineration in Alabama, each having membership overlap 
with the Environmental Justice Task Force. While the Sierra Club is 
one of Putnam’s examples of the inconsequential “mail order” groups, 
its existence has aided in the formation of a proactive grassroots 
organization (the EJTF) working with minority and poor communities 
threatened by polluting industries. This group in turn has trusting 
and positive linkages with other grassroots organizations. 

Criticism of tertiary groups as being inconsequential in the 
formation of social capital may come from not exploring the role of 
these “mail-order” organizations in assisting smaller unrelated 
grassroots efforts. National organizations “provide trace evidence of 
denser social networks and social infrastructures of the sort 


applauded by analysts of civil society” (Minkoff 1997). Grassroots 


organizations outnumber national organizations and are more active 
at the local level, but the national organizations often assist by serving 
as a clearinghouse for information for similar groups that would 
otherwise lack efficient networks for sharing informational resources 
(Foley and Edwards 1996). The CWWG serves this function for the 
grassroots groups at each chemical weapons stockpile. While having 
a scope that encompasses the entire issue of chemical weapons 
demilitarization, the CWWG can be viewed as a network rich in social 
capital in that it assists in enhancing the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the groups of which it is comprised. Membership in national 
environmental organization does not preclude membership in 
grassroots organizations and may assist individuals in finding and 
participating at the face-to-face level. 

National organizations also have an indirect effect on the 
formation of social capital at the local level by promoting public 
discourse and debate as to what defines the public good (Minkoff 
1997). Demilitarization of chemical weapons is largely considered 
by both proponents and opponents of incineration to be in the public’s 
best interest, it is the method of deactivation that is under debate. 
While grassroots efforts at resisting incinerator plans at each specific 
site continued, larger organizations such as the Sierra Club and the 
SCLC expanded the concept of “public good” to include 


environmental justice. The lobbying and professional capabilities of 


well-funded national organizations assist grassroots activists where 
their local focus and limited ability to participate in national level 
decision making processes could be seen as a limitation to their 


effectiveness. 


Problems with social capital theory 

Putnam has been criticized for overemphasizing the positive 
consequences of a high level of integration while underemphasizing 
the negative effects (Paxton, 1999). Social capital can be as Portes 
noted, a double-edged sword. Where integration is too strong, 
negative social consequences have been noted such as the exclusion 
of outsiders leading to corruption and cronyism (Evans, 1989; Mauro, 
1995; World Bank, 1997), and downward leveling norms where efforts 
to improve ones economic or educational status is met with negative 
response from the community (Portes and Sensenbrenner, 1993; 
Portes 1998). Using a one-sided view of social capital as an 
unmitigated good for a community opens up the theory to charges of 
tautology, where successful communities are those with social capital 
and unsuccessful communities are those lacking social capital. 

Another criticism of social capital is that is has been described 
as both a characteristic of a successful society and as a means of 
achieving it (Schuller et al. 2000). As Edwards and Foley (1997) 


assert, “Defining social capital functionally makes it impossible to 


separate what it is from what it does.” Usage of social capital has left 
in question whether social capital springs from civic participation or if 
civic participation springs from social capital. Even Putnam (2000) 
admits that “The causal arrows among civic involvement, reciprocity, 
honesty and social trust are as tangled as well tossed spaghetti.” 
Circularity is also a problem with the idea of trust and network 
formation. While Putnam asserts that “networks of civic engagement 
foster robust norms of reciprocity”, Newton (1997) questions how 
networks can be created without trust first being in place. 

As social capital continues to be considered in policy debates, 
another criticism of the theory becomes apparent. Social capital can 
be used to justify contradictory public-policy measures (Woolcock 
1998). The contradictory measures revolve around political debates 
over the role of the state in nurturing the growth of social capital and 
in turn fostering civil society (White 2002). Fukuyama occupies the 
conservative side of the debate that asserts that the state can only 
interfere with social capital formation. To Fukuyama (1995), 
capitalism, social capital and democracy are closely related because 
social capital “permits businesses, corporations, and networks to be 
self-regulating” , and when the state intervenes in the economy, 
society’s social capital declines. To the conservative theorist, social 
capital is enhanced by dismantling the state and allowing markets 


regulate themselves. Liberal social capital theorists argue that the 


state can nurture civil society, and that voluntary associations and the 
welfare state are directly related (Woolcock 1998). While it is agreed 
that social capital is a benefit for poor communities, opposing public 
policy measures are proposed to foster the accumulation of social 
capital. 

One critic of World Bank development policies argues that the 
organization wholeheartedly adopted the social capital theory of 
Coleman and Putnam in order to obscure class relations and power 
issues and to deflect criticism of development failures away from the 
organization. John Harriss (2002) proposes that rather than embrace 
Bourdieu’s conception of social capital as a key element for the 
perpetuation of patterns of social dominance and subordination, the 
World Bank adopted the more functionalist approach of Robert 
Putnam. This allowed the onus of responsibility for remedying social 
inequalities to local community-based organizations. If a World Bank 
development project did not work, then the community obviously 
lacked the social capital to inhibit opportunistic behavior. To make 
the concept of social capital more useful for research and less 
vulnerable to critique, it is argued that Bourdieu’s critical perspective 


should be reintroduced (White 2002, Harriss 2001). 


The Chemical Weapons Working Group 


Throughout the 20" century, the military organizations of the 
United States and other nations developed and stockpiled deadly 
chemical weapons. These weapons of mass destruction, while not as 
high profile as nuclear weaponry, have been the subjects of 
international disarmament talks for almost as long as they have been 
in existence. The United States began to research, produce, and store 
chemical weapons during World War I. Mustard gas was the first and 
most important chemical weapon until the 1940s when other agents 
were developed. During the height of the cold war arms race, the 
production and storage of chemical weapons greatly increased. 
Because of this arms race, chemical weapons and their delivery 
systems were stockpiled at 8 continental storage depots and one Atoll 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

Increasingly, the threat of chemical weapons has become a 
concern of the international community. This concern culminated in 
the 1993 Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, 
Production, Stockpiling, and Use of Chemical Weapons and on Their 
Destruction. The Chemical Weapons Convention is a comprehensive 
treaty banning the development, production, and use of toxic 
chemicals for military purposes. It also requires that all stockpiled 


chemical weapons be destroyed within 10 years. The United States 


signed the treaty on Jan. 13", 1993, ratified it on Apr. 25", 1997, and 
it went into effect April 29" of 1997. 

The four banned chemical agents in the US arsenal are: 

Mustard Gas, termed agent H by the Army, quickly penetrates 
skin and is a potent carcinogen. Inhalation of H produces pulmonary 
edema. 

GB (or Sarin), the most volatile of nerve agents, causes victims 
to experience pinpoint pupils, increased salivation, urination, 
diarrhea, convulsions, respiratory collapse, and death. 

VX, twice as toxic as GB by inhalation, 10 times more toxic 
orally has similar immediate, acute toxic effects. 

BZ, a potent psychomemetic, produces hallucinations, 
confusion, delirium, amnesia, rapid heartbeat, ataxia and weakness 


(National Research Council, 1984). 


The nine sites and their stockpiles are as follows: 
1) Tooele Army Depot, Utah - 12690 tons 

2) Anniston Army Depot, Alabama - 2254 tons 

3) Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas - 3600 tons 

4) Umatilla Depot Activity, Oregon - 3480 tons 

5) Pueblo Army Depot, Colorado - 2970 tons 

6) Blue Grass Army Depot, Kentucky - 523 tons 


7) Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland - 1500 tons 


8) Newport Army Ammunition Plant, Indiana - 1170 tons 


9) Johnson Atoll. Pacific Ocean - 1980 tons 


US efforts to dismantle its stockpile began decades before its 
entry into the convention. By 1968, production of unitary chemical 
weapons in the US had stopped and the Army was disposing of the 
obsolete weapons by deep-ocean dumping, land burial, and open-pit 
burning. Termed Operation CHASE - the Army’s acronym for Cut 
Holes and Sink ‘Em, weapons disposal in this era was largely an 
internal Army matter with little oversight. Increasing environmental 
awareness and concern led to the banning of these methods. At the 
end of the Cold War, a broad consensus developed that these weapons 
must be destroyed, as did contentious debate about how. Though the 
US has confirmed its intent to destroy chemical weapons, relatively 
little has happened in implementation of these obligations because of 
struggles over the method of destruction. 

The two methods of chemical agent destruction are baseline 
incineration and chemical neutralization. Bioremediation, a promising 
technology involving using natural enzymes to digest and break down 
chemical agent, has not yet been emerged as a reliable method by 
itself. It has however been effective in reducing byproducts of 


chemical neutralization. 


In baseline incineration, an automatic destruction system drains 
the chemical agent from the munitions by punching holes in them or 
by robotic disassembly. The liquid is then burned off at 2,700 degrees 
Fahrenheit in a commercial liquid incinerator modified with additional 
safety system. (Satchell, 1993). Burning chemical weapons does not 
destroy them 100 percent. Even when an incinerator is in perfect 
working order, the smoke plume still contains traces of hazardous 
chemicals including unburned agent and dioxins. Under normal 
operating conditions, these chemicals are emitted at levels well within 
EPA guidelines, but some residents of affected areas still fear the 
cumulative effects and the risk of accidents. Based on a CWWG 
analysis of the agent to waste ratio at the Tooele incinerator, for every 
pound of agent burned, 15 pounds of hazardous waste has been 
shipped to special landfills (CWWG, 2001). When the incineration of 
weapons is completed, the Army has promised dismantle the 
incinerators. This promise has been cast into doubt by the 1990 
release of the Mitre report, detailing multiple and diverse uses for 
these facilities after CW disposal is completed. 

Chemical neutralization involves adding additional chemical 
substances to change the composition of the agent. In the Army’s first 
trial at neutralization in 1977, 6.5 million pounds of GB was 
transformed into 50 million pounds of waste (Satchell, 1993). This 


waste was then transported to a special hazardous waste landfill. 


More recent tests have lowered the agent to waste ratio by following 
the neutralization with biological remediation of the byproduct. 
Neutralization differs from incineration in that it is a closed-loop 
process in which no by-products are released into the environment 
during the transformation. 

This paper will explore the grassroots environmental 
organizations involved in the contentious CW debate with particular 
emphasis on the Chemical Weapons Working Group (CWWG), and it’s 
affiliated local groups in Anniston, Alabama. These groups have 
organized to voice the concerns of citizens living in the areas near 
proposed chemical weapons incinerators, and to generate opposition 
to the incinerator facility. Research indicates the main reason for 
hazardous waste facilities not being built is public opposition (Lake, 
1987; O’Hare, Bacow, & Sanderson, 1988; Himmelberger et al, 1991). 
To give a thorough understanding of these opposition groups, this 
paper will discuss their formation, leadership, environmental 
perspectives, and evolution over time. By chronologically 
documenting citizen involvement at each step in the incinerator 
decision-making process, this paper will illuminate the workings of 


these grassroots groups. 


The perception of risk plays a significant role in chemical 


demilitarization. Studies suggest that the common justification for 


opposition to siting a hazardous waste facility was the perception of 
risk (Bailey et al, 1992; Zeiss and Atwater, 1991). Each actor in the 
debate has framed the issue of risk to gain leverage in the debate over 
disposal options. From the beginnings of the chemical 
demilitarization movement, the choices available to the Army for 
disposal of chemical weapons were limited to chemical neutralization, 
incineration, or bioremediation. Further long-term storage was not 
seen as a viable option by the Department of Defense due to the risk 
of leakage and possible explosions in the aging stockpile. Between 
1973 and 1982, the Army extensively researched neutralization, but 
by 1982 had made the decision to use incineration as the preferred 
technology for chemical weapons disposal (Marshall, 1996). The 
rationale for the choice of incineration was that chemical 
neutralization was too complex and too costly while incineration was a 
familiar and, importantly, a speedy process. Chemical neutralization 
required much more handling of the munitions with what the Army 
felt was a higher risk of accident. Because the particulars on the 
location and composition of chemical weapons stockpiles were 
classified information and the discussion was solely at the Federal 
level, this decision in favor of incineration was made without input 
from citizens of the areas near the stockpiles. 

To satisfy the requirement of public participation in the decision 


making process as mandated by the National Environmental 


Protection Act (NEPA), public scoping meetings were held in which 
local citizens were asked for input on whether the Army should 1) 
incinerate the chemical weapons locally; 2) incinerate the chemical 
weapons regionally or nationally; or 3) take no action. Choice of 
technologies was not on the table. Because of the perceived risks to 
health and environment, citizens at these meetings generally 
preferred transportation to on-site incineration. The Army however, 
in 1988 made the decision to incinerate on site due to several risk 
factors. The first risk cited by the Army was that of transportation. 
Rail shipment to a central incinerator or neutralization site would take 
transported weapons too close to large population areas and would 
unnecessarily expose citizens to danger. Political resistance to risks 
associated with the shipment of CW across borders was also stated to 
be insurmountable. The second risk cited to support incineration was 
that any delay in destruction would increase the risk of the aging 
stockpiles leaking or exploding. 

The organized opposition to Army plans for incineration began 
in 1986 in Kentucky with a group called Common Ground. Common 
Ground, founded by Peter Hille, was the first group formed around the 
nerve gas disposal issue. Common Ground served as the first network 
of concerned citizens near the Kentucky stockpile and helped to 
disseminate information on public meetings and opportunities to 


comment on Environmental Impact Statements. In 1990, more than 


2,000 local citizens turned out for a public scoping meeting held by 
the Army at a local middle school, and the local movement for safe 
disposal began. Common Ground in turn set up the Kentucky 
Environmental Foundation as a staffed non-profit organization with a 
mission to “further the cause of safe disposal of chemical weapons 
and environmental democracy by improving public access to 
information, coalition building, fostering cooperation between 
government and citizens, and encouraging grassroots participation in 
the decision-making process” (CWWG, 2001). 

The Kentucky Environmental Foundation organized the first 
“citizens’ summit” on chemical weapons disposal in Richmond, 
Kentucky. This 1991 meeting brought together concerned citizens 
from all nine US weapons stockpile sites and from Russia to discuss 
concerns about safe disposal. From this meeting, the foundation of 
the CWWG was formed. The CWWG mission is “to oppose 
incineration of chemical weapons as an unsafe disposal method and to 
work with all appropriate decision-making bodies to ensure the safe 
disposal of these munitions and other chemical warfare and toxic 
material” (CWWG, 2001). According to the CWWG website, their 
mission statement is based on a primary concern for the preservation 
and protection of the health and safety of all citizens and the 
environment in which they live. To the CWWG, the safest disposal 


method for chemical weapons is chemical neutralization. 


There are four local groups opposed to the Anniston incinerator; 
Families Concerned About Nerve Gas Incineration (FCANGI), Burn 
Busters and Serving Alabama’s Future Environment (SAFE), the 
Environmental Justice Task Force (EJTF), and the Coosa River Basin 
Initiative (CRBI). Each of these groups was able to bring a different 
perspective and social network into the anti-incineration action. 
Brenda Linell and Jim Harmon, two Anniston residents living near the 
proposed incinerator site, formed FCANGI in May of 1992. Much of 
the support for this group came from among the 75,000 residents in 
what was called by emergency authorities as the Immediate Response 
Zone (IRZ), the area within a 2-mile radius of the proposed incinerator 
site. The organization initially described itself as educational with a 
stated purpose to educate the citizens of Anniston. As frustration 
over the Army’s lack of responsiveness to citizen concerns grew, the 
group would change to that of a political opposition group. The Army 
had already made the decision to site an incinerator in Anniston at 
this point, so these groups were upset that the Army had made the 
decision and presented it as a “done deal” to the public. 

On June 16", 1992, FCANGI organized a public hearing on 
Chemical Weapons incineration. This meeting drew 400-500 people, 
much more than the 40-50 people that some of the speakers had 
expected (FCANGI, 1992). The speakers included representatives 


from the Army, the Alabama Department of Environmental 


Management (ADEM), the KEF, the Calhoun County Emergency 
Management Authority, the Alabama Attorney General’s Office, and 
the University of Alabama. The Army representative at this meeting 
was Still approaching the confrontation as a problem of public 
relations. A video was shown that detailed all of the safety features 
and processes involved in incineration rather than detailing how the 
Army came to justify their incineration decision. After the meeting, 
concerned citizens still felt like they were not being considered. 
Another grassroots group soon joined FCANGI by the name of Serving 
Alabama’s Future Environment. This group, organized at Jacksonville 
State University by Suzanne Marshall, also opposed the incinerator 
plans. These two groups and their leaders often speak for the 
opposition in media coverage. 

Anniston, Alabama has had a long history of being a military 
town. Home not only to the Anniston Army Depot, but also to Ft. 
McClellan and a large population of retired military personnel, 
Anniston citizens had come to trust and rely on the military and 
related industries for much of their economic base. The anticipation 
of economic benefits and the perception of risk have been strongly 
associated with response to a hazardous siting proposal (Bourke, 
1994). As the top employer in the county, the Army was able to point 
to broad popular support for the economic benefits of the military as a 


consensus for incineration. Local and state public officials, while 


aware of the anxiety among citizens near the incinerator, avoided 
taking a stand for or against the issue. A factor in their lack of 
positions was that Ft. McClellan was at the time being reviewed by 
Congress and the Pentagon for possible closure. Elected officials 
were hoping that the construction of an incinerator would increase 
the likelihood of Ft. McClellan surviving the base closure debate and 
possibly even expanding by absorbing the functions of bases that were 
closed. In no way did they want to give the Army a reason for closing 
the base. 

In 1995, when the defense base closure commission voted 
unanimously to close Ft. McClellan and transfer the chemical 
weapons and military police training schools to Ft. Leonard Wood, 
Missouri, Alabama’s congressional delegation and Anniston’s 
staunchly pro-military population were shocked. This decision 
signaled a new era in the incinerator fight. With this decision, the 
feeling of trust and goodwill among state officials and many Anniston 
citizens toward the military evaporated. According to Jim Harmon, 
president of FCANGI, phone calls and donations started pouring in 
the week after the decision (Wilson, 1995). With the increase in 
citizen concern and political pressure at the grassroots level, 
Congress in 1993 called for the establishment of a Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee (CAC) in each state having a stockpile site. These CACs 


would have a voice in reviewing and commenting on decisions 


regarding all aspects of chemical demilitarization. In addition to 
establishing the CAC structure, Congress also delayed funding the 
baseline incineration program and asked the National Research 
Council to develop a report on the alternatives to incineration. In 
1994 the NRC recommended proceeding with the incineration 
program at munitions sites, but to expand efforts for alternatives at 
bulk storage sites. The Indiana and Maryland sites, storing only agent 
but no munitions, were effectively taken off the incinerator list. 
Experiments at these sites in 1995 proved that mustard gas and VX 
could be neutralized and treated without incineration. 

In their efforts to mobilize citizens against the incinerator, the 
CWWG has publicized errors, accidental releases, whistleblower 
reports, and mandatory shutdowns at the two operating incinerators 
in Tooele and Johnson Atoll. While mobilizing grassroots involvement 
for the purpose of gaining popular support for non-incineration 
technologies, the CWWG has also pursued their goals in the political 
and legal arenas. In each state, these groups have actively pursued 
a political goal at the state level of advocating the passage of stricter 
incineration permitting requirements. Kentucky passed such laws in 
1992. ADEM, the permitting agency in Alabama has been described 
as a one-stop permitting agency where getting a permit reflects the 
state’s eagerness to attract industry. In this case, Alabama citizens 


groups appealed issuance of the permit to build the CW incinerator. 


In December of 1997, CWWG, et al. filed an Environmental Justice 
(EJ) complaint in Alabama. More than 100 organizations and 
individuals from 40 states sign on to letter of support for EJ 
complaint. Environmental justice studies have indicated that low- 
income and minority communities are much more likely to be 
confronted with the siting of hazardous industries and are therefore 
not equally protected as guaranteed by the Constitution. The CWWG 
complaint alleged that low-income and minority residents were not 
equally protected from environmental pollution and degradation in 
the siting of the Anniston incinerator. By bringing Environmental 
Justice into the picture, CWWG et al made use of President Clinton’s 
executive order requiring federal agencies to address EJ issues. The 
EJTF has been an instrumental group in motivating members of 
minority communities to oppose the site. Citing concern for 
disproportionate toxic burden already shouldered by the low-income 
and African-American communities of west Anniston, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference has joined the network of groups 
opposing the site. 

The Coosa River Basin Initiative in 1998 also took action in 
court to have Alabama CW incinerator permit declared invalid. In 
addition to the lawsuit, the CRBI has been effective in educating 
Georgians downwind from the incinerator thereby making it a 


regional issue rather than a state issue. Other lawsuits have included 


allegations of inaccuracies in the reports filed to gain permits, and 
that permits do not adequately protect public health and environment, 
among other things. While the above lawsuits have not stopped the 
incinerator plans, they have quite successfully forced the Army and 
state permitting agencies to defend each step in the process. Several 
times, the permitting process has had to be restarted, and this has 
been a factor in the 600% cost overruns in the Chemical 
Demilitarization program. Originally estimated at a cost of $1.7 
billion, the estimates now go as high a $26 billion to complete the 
program, not including the cost of shutdown and dismantling (CWWG, 
2001). 

During the years of 1993 to the present, Alabama, Oregon, 
Arkansas, and Utah have seen plans to incinerate chemical weapons 
proceed, while Indiana and Maryland have been permitted to pursue 
alternative technologies. In Kentucky and Colorado, potent opposition 
and unified congressional delegations have so far kept permits from 
being issued. At these two sites, the toxic munitions remain in their 
bunkers while technologies are debated. Incinerator opponents have 
also made a case for further research by publicizing an earlier Army 
report that stated the CW stockpile is projected to be stable until 
2043. This research has been a theme in the opposition in Kentucky 
and Colorado where momentum for incineration has not been 


established. 


There is no completely environmentally safe method of chemical 
demilitarization, but all sides agree that demilitarization must happen. 
Each choice in technology has its tradeoffs in terms of which 
community is subjected to risk and what the nature of the risk may be. 
The concerns of the incinerator opponents, unnecessary risk, 
environmental justice, and pollution would not be eliminated by a 
different technology. The residents near the hazardous waste facility 
in Emelle, Alabama will likely be confronted with the toxic legacy of 
chemical weapons contamination regardless of the technology chosen 
for the Anniston incinerator. While the CWWG, residents near the 
stockpiles, and the Army have been public about the consensus in 
regard to the desire to eliminate the risk of the stockpiles to 
neighboring communities, chemical demilitarization by baseline 
incineration will still be a burden on landfill communities. It could be 
argued that opposition to the incinerator is a case of a well packaged 
and presented NIMBY, and while the toxic burden is being reduced, it 
is still being shifted elsewhere. As was stated in the opening quote 
by Barry Steinberg, this is “the price we’re going to have to pay for 
building this crap in the first place”. A price not only in the range of 
$25 billion, but in an enduring risk to human health and the 
environment. 

With the construction of the Anniston incinerator completed, 


opponents have almost exhausted the legal and political tools for 


making the Army abandon the project. In spite of the apparent 
defeat, these networks of activists and concerned citizens have 
maintained a focus on risk and have shifted the legal and public 
relations battle toward the state of emergency preparedness. 
Citizens, working through CAC’s and elected officials, have called the 
Army’s accident preparedness into question and have again brought 
incineration to a halt until these questions can be addressed. This 
current battle is indicative of the new nature of toxics decision- 
making. With the close of cold war secrecy and with the growing 
sophistication of environmental organizations, the Army has been 
stripped of it’s ability to exclusively plan and execute environmental 
decisions, and has been forced to accept citizen participation. 
Alabama incineration opponents say they got involved with the issue 
almost too late to be effective, whereas the Kentucky organizations 
were mobilized and making their presence known by 1986. Broad 
public opposition in Kentucky came early and forcefully whereas the 
political establishment in Anniston was neutral to favorable toward 
the incinerator until the closing of Ft. McClellan, possibly too late in 
the battle to have the same effect. The organizations in Alabama like 
those in Kentucky did develop a strong and diverse network of 
organizations. From the CRBI’s association with the Sierra Club, to 
the EJF connections to minority organizations like the SCLC, the 


networks established have given citizens leverage in the policy 


debate. These networks will likely be instrumental in maintaining 
pressure on the Army and the private company operating facility to 


proceed cautiously and with respect for public concerns. 


Social Capital theory and collective action in Anniston 


The two components of social capital, objectively measured 
networks and subjectively evaluated trust, are at play in the collective 
actions opposing incinerator siting in Anniston. Environmental 
protection, environmental justice, and public safety are the public 
goods that collective action seeks to achieve. Residents of 
neighborhoods near the proposed site were some of the first 
individuals to call upon their established networks to work collectively 
for the perceived public good of a healthy living environment. As 
initial opposition to the incinerator was mostly among residents within 
the 2-mile IRZ around the proposed site, the networks at play were of 
the face-to-face type credited by Putnam as most conducive for the 
encouraging collective action for the public good. 

As residents of IRZ were all in the same situation, it is difficult 
to determine what level of trust was necessary to facilitate action. 
There was nothing to be gained individually by a member of the group 
for free-riding on the efforts of other group members. For trust 


between citizens and institutions, the example set by the Army can be 


seen as an example of the fragility of trust. After initially having a 
generally good relationship with the Anniston community, the Army 
has seen its credibility destroyed by a series of actions viewed by 
Alabama residents and elected officials as underhanded and secretive. 
The Army was resistant and slow to react to demands for inclusive 
changes to the decision making process, and has seen its ability to act 
constrained by a continuing series of lawsuits. Social capital has been 
credited with allowing interactions to operate on an efficient informal 
level, substituting trust for legal mechanisms (Coleman 1988). As is 
evidenced by the litigious nature of the chemical weapons 
demilitarization, trust is lacking between citizens and the Army. 
When the different groups under the CWWG umbrella agreed to 
oppose incineration rather than to fight over the appropriateness of 
incinerator locations, the nature of risk involved in trusting 
relationships was evident. By focusing on opposing incineration, a 
wider degree of solidarity and group identity became possible. This 
solidarity allowed the opposition to speak with a single voice and 
avoid internal fighting that could work against their effectiveness. 
Fukuyama’s (2001) discussion of social capital and cooperative norms 
uses the “prisoner’s dilemma” where co-operative behavior is a risk 
that is reinforced by repeated interaction. Where one anti- 
incineration group may have benefited at the expense of another 


stockpile community from using the “not in my back yard” argument, 


the unified opposition adopted a “not in anyone’s back yard” position. 
This unified position strengthened the effort to bring non-incineration 
technologies to the discussion, even after the Army had initially 
rejected alternatives to incineration. 

Minkoff argued that national social movement organizations, by 
providing an infrastructure for collective action, facilitating the 
creation of collective identities and shaping public debate, have a role 
in the creation of social capital (1997). The actions of the CWWG, the 
Sierra Club and the SCLC discussed earlier have met all three of 
these criteria. The SCLC brought to the incineration opposition a 
wide network of churches and a Civil rights protest infrastructure. 
Greenpeace funded a study of incineration that aided in raising the 
issue of safety in the public discourse. The Sierra Club advanced both 
the environmental aspect and the justice aspect of opposing 
incineration. The CWWG has functioned on both the national and 
community level and has been instrumental in advancing a unified 
anti-incineration message for chemical demilitarization. It has served 
as a network bridge between geographically separated groups and 
has facilitated trusting relationships between them. 

Four other chemical weapons sites -- Maryland, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Colorado -- have successfully rejected incineration and 
instead embraced safer alternatives proven effective by the 


Department of Defense's Assembled Chemical Weapons Assessment 


(ACWA) program. These communities began resistance and mobilized 
local and state governmental representatives to their cause before 
incineration permits were issued. They also had the benefit of having 
relatively small stockpiles that had largely not been incorporated into 
delivery weapons. Can we say because resistance to incinerator siting 
was successful in these communities that they had more social capital 
than communities in Oregon, Utah, and Alabama? This study was not 
detailed and thorough enough to make such assertions without being 
guilty of tautology. Comparative analysis of community level social 
capital is a product of years of research. It is also simplistic to lump 
the stockpile communities into distinct categories of either successes 
or failures. The incinerator opponents in Alabama have failed in 
preventing the incinerator from being built, but they have so far 
succeeded in preventing the startup of operations. The Army has also 
been forced to significantly alter the way it makes decisions and it has 
had to contribute significantly more than originally planned for 
ensuring the safety of the communities around the incinerator site. 
Under the scrutiny of watchdogs and whistleblowers, the Army has 
been forced to modify incinerator designs and processes for increased 
safety. The degree to which the stockpile communities have 
achieved their goals of advancing the public good may be different, 
but it is impossible to honestly attribute that difference to differing 


levels of social capital. 


